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EDITORIALS 


—In the June 15 issue 


NCA EXPLAINS 5 is 
OPPOSITION TO S. 11 °. this publication, 
this column listed a 


number of reasons why we thought the NCA Board 
opposition to S. 11 was ill advised. Sufficient letters 
were received at NCA’s headquarters to warrant a 
two-page explanation for the benefit of all members 
in the July 4 issue of the “Information Letter”. 


In substance, the explanation stated that the Board 
acted on the recommendation of the Administrative 
Council and the Legislative Committee in consideration 
of the testimony that it was a bad bill and would only 
add to the confusion—“The simplest explanation for 
industry opposition to the legislation is that it would 
add further complexity and confusion to the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Robinson-Patman Act 
rather than clarify it.” 


The explanation stated that the Board and the 
Administrative Council considered—“The fact that in 
the many cases in which canners have been charged 
with violating the Robinson-Patman Act, the Federal 
Trade Commission has invariably concluded that the 
present practices of the respondent canner, irrespective 
of his size, and even for the smallest enterprise, might 
‘substantially lessen competition and tend to create a 
monopoly’ ”’. 


That point and the fact that S. 726 passed on March 
18 by the Senate, making all future orders of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission self executing, and providing 
penalties of $5,000 daily for violators of tax orders, very 
probably won over smaller canners to the point of view 
of a number of the larger canners who have for some- 
time opposed any limitations on freedom of action in 
the market place. 

This hard core of opposition very probably explains 
why NCA does not propose substitute legislation that 
would eliminate the objectionable “good faith” clause 
which makes a charge of price discrimination literally 
unenforceable. 


PROPONENTS WEAK—Despite the fact that NCA 
felt it necessary to explain its position, some idea of 
the extent to which the opposition in the ranks has 
folded on this issue, is contained in the following letter 
from one of the hardest hitting independent canners in 
the country : 


July 6, 1959 
“Dear Ed: 


“I’m afraid we stuck our heads in a hornets nest when 
we took this action down in Washington in May asking 
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government agencies to kill off Equality of Rights Bill 
S-11 and the companion House Bill HR-11. 


“For a great number of years we were told by the 
leaders in the canning industry that it would be a 
serious mistake to take a definite position on this con- 
troversial issue, including Robinson-Patman. Then 
suddenly we go 100% all-out lining up support in 
killing off S-11. 


“Personally, I was not at all in sympathy with this 
unexpected movement which took place, but I sensed 
that we were almost alone in the wilderness crying help, 
help, and we have been able to rally but weak forces 
to our support. I did not think that it was worthwhile 
to register opposition. We certainly would have done 
so had we had encouragement from various quarters. 


“Your editorial (June 15th) is a mighty fine con- 
tribution and we are in complete sympathy with your 
thoughts. It is unfortunate that we do not have a 
broader leadership in this worthwhile cause. 


“We complain on one hand that we are disturbed 


‘about business drifting into the hands of giant opera- 


tors and then on the other hand we become parties to 
making it all possible. That’s the thing we cannot 
understand.” 

Yours very truly 


Right here it should be added that the Indiana Can- 
ners Associatior Board of Directors only recently went 
on record as formally opposing the passage of S. 11. 
The Indiana Board thus joins the Wisconsin Canners 
Association Marketing Committee and the Tri-State 
Packers Association Legislative Committee in local 
association circles. 


VALIANT SPOKESMEN—However, there remain 
a good many valient spokesmen for the small business- 
man. As is well known, Subcommittee No. 5, the House 
Select Committee on Small Business is holding hearings 
at this time. Last week in this column, excerpts from 
the testimony of President Watson Rogers of NFBA 
were reproduced. This week, Harold O. Smith of U. S. 
Wholesale Grocers Association, Henry Bison, Jr., Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, Rudolph Treuen- 
fels, National American Wholesale Grocers Association, 
and many others are appearing before that committee. 


Individual Canners not in sympathy with the Official 
N.C.A. position might want to put their views on record 
by writing the Hon. James Roosevelt, (D. Calif.), 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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GRADES & STANDARDS 


PEANUT BUTTER STANDARDS 


A new food standard for peanut butter 
has been proposed by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


FDA said a survey of products labeled 
“peanut butter” shows the amount of 
peanuts used in some brands has been 
reduced as much as 20 percent by substi- 
tution of cheaper vegetable oils or hy- 
drogenated oils for more expensive pea- 
nuts and peanut oil. This practice tends 
to mislead and confuse the consumer and 
would be corrected by a standard setting 
minimum requirements which meet con- 
sumer expectancy, the agency added. 


Under FDA’s proposal, peanut butter 
would consist of at least 95 percent by 
weight of the food made by grinding 
shelled, roasted, and blanched peanuts. 
No more than 5 percent of the product 
would be provided by one or more op- 
tional ingredients, including salt, sugar, 
dextrose, honey, or hydrogenated or par- 
tially hydrogenated peanut oil. The pro- 
posed standard would require a listing 
of optional ingredients on the label by 
their common names. 


Written comments are invited on the 
proposed standard and must be received 
within 30 days of its publication in the 
Federal Register of July 2. 


CONCENTRATED LEMON JUICE 
GRADES 


Issuance of United States Standards 
for Grades of Concentrated Lemon Juice 
for Manufacturing was announced June 
25 by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. These are the first standards issued 
for the product. 


The standards apply to concentrated 
lemon juice which has been preserved by 
canning, freezing, approved additives, or 
by any other suitable method. They pro- 
vide for grades A and C for manufac- 
turing. Concentration may be to any 


suitable level of acidity. Acidity is meas- 
ured in grams anhydrous citric acid per 
liter of product. 


Limits for pulp are not included in the 
grades, although methods of analyses are 
specified for making pulp determinations. 

Provision is made for products con- 
centrated to any suitable degree. How- 
ever, the quality factors of color and 
defects are evaluated after reconstituting 
the product to 5.7 grams per 100 milli- 
liters, and the flavor factor is evaluated 
after preparing to a formula with sugar 
and water. The standards become effec- 
tive Aug. 1. 


CANNED TOMATO STANDARDS 


Food & Drug Administration has issued 
a notice that the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia has proposed that the Definition 
and Standard of Identity for Canned 
Tomatoes be amended to provide for the 
cptional use of citric acid in suitable 
quantity to compensate for any deficiency 
of natural acid in the product so as to 
facilitate effective processing by heat, 
but in no case in such an amount that 
the pH of the finished canned tomatoes 
is thereby lowered below 4.0. It is further 
proposed that if the Standard of Identity 
is so amended that the label shall bear a 
statement indicating the use of the op- 
tional ingredient. Interested persons are 
given 30 days from July 8 to submit 
their views and comments on the pro- 
posal. 


FROZEN LEMONADE 
STANDARDS 


The Food and Drug Administration 
has stayed the effective date for the pro- 
posal to adopt Standards of Identity for 
Frozen Concentrate for Lemonade and 
Frozen Concentrate for Colored Lemon- 
ade to permit consideration of objections 
filed to the proposal. A public hearing 
will be held after which finai action will 
be taken. 


FROZEN FIELD PEA GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
proposes to amend the Grades for Frozen 
Field and Blackeye Peas to provide for 
the inclusion of Snaps (succulent im- 
mature unshelled pods of the pea plant) 
in the product as an optional ingredient. 
Comments on the proposal may be sub- 
mitted until August 2. 


CANNED PEPPER STANDARDS 


Food & Drug Administration has issued 
notice of the filing of a proposal to amend 
the Standards of Identity for Canned 
Vegetables to provide for the addition 
of certain calcium salts to green and red 
sweet peppers as a firming agent. It is 
further proposed that if the standard is 
so amended, that the presence of the 
calcium salts be stated on the label. 
Interested persons are given 30 days 
from June 30 to submit their views and 
comments to the department. 


NEW PLAN GROWTH 
REGULATORS MAY ASSIST 
IN PEST CONTROL 


Three plant-growth regulating com- 
pounds that will exude from roots of 
treated plants into the surrounding soil 
in quantities sufficient to be reabsorbed 
by nearby plants have been reported by 
USDA. This discoverey, arising from 
basic research on movement of chemicals 
within plants, gives hope of finding 
similar substances with plant pest con- 
trol potential. If a chemical that will 
protect plants against diseases, insects 
or nematodes could be mobile within 
plants like these substances, farmers 
would have an important new weapon in 
their fight againts pests. 
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BERRY TREAT—“For strong sales appeal this new BERRY 
TREAT frozen raspberry carton utilizes direct color berry; 
vignette on distinctly designed pink: and white backgrounds. 
The packers are Washington Farmers Products Control Board. 
Inc., Puyallup, Washington. Labels are by Muirson Label Co.. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


CAUSES SOUGHT FOR 
BARRENNESS OF SWEET CORN 


What causes barren plants to appear 
in fields of sweet corn? This question 
puzzles both growers and processors con- 
cerned with losses in yield from barren 
plants and has led to studies of causes 
of barrenness by scientists at Cornell’s 
New York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 


Among factors investigated are pos- 
sible detrimental effects of seed injury, 
overcrowding in the field, environmental 
conditions in the seedbed, and varietal 
differences with respect to barrenness. 

The test showed that, barring injury 
to the embryo, seedling vigor was not 
seriously affected by seed injury. Also, 
the use of chemical seed protectants had 
little, if any, effect on the amount of 
barrenness encountered. Where poor 
quality seed was used, chemical seed 
treatment although protecting the seed 
from decay did not make high quality 
seed out of a poor quality lot, the incid- 
ence of barrenness being just as high 
from the treated as from the untreated 
seed. 


Striking effects of overcrowding on 
‘the occurence of barrenness was noted 
for all varieties used in the Station tests. 
Planting rates that gave around 14,500 
plants to the acre were practically free 
from barrenness, but when the plant 
population reached 29,000 or more bar- 
renness increased considerably. 


Plants of some inbreds vary in size 
and vigor and it is thought that this may 
be reflected in hybrids produced from 
them and may contribute to barrenness. 
Differences between varieties used in the 
tests suggest the possibility of develop- 
ing varieties with a low potential toward 
barrenness. 


“Barren plants probably cannot be eli- 
minated entirely,’ comment the Station 
workers, “but certain precautions can be 
taken that should reduce it to a mini- 
mum. Among these are use of good 
quality seed free from disease and of 
high germinability, use of seed protect- 
ants, a carefully prepared seedbed to 
increase the chances for uniform emer- 
gence, uniform distribution of the seed 
to avoid over-crowding, avoidance of 
competition from weeds, and irrigation 
of the corn field during critical periods.” 


WINTER INJURY CAUSE OF 
LOW YIELDS OF 
STRAWBERRIES 


‘everal instances of failure to “make 
a crop” have been reported by straw- 
bei -y growers to county agents, reports 
Dr. L. O. Weaver, plant pathologist, 
University of Maryland, College of Agri- 
culure. 


.\ study of the fields revealed many 
dwarfed plants. with clusters of small 
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berries which would not attain proper 
size. In many cases, mites, spittlebugs 
or clipper damage was evident but insect 
damage was not sufficient to explain the 
poor yield. Red stele disease was not 
present. 

In many instances, the root system 
contained many blackened roots. Also, 
the crown when cut showed brown dis- 
coloration. When temperatures go to 0° 
or below with no snow covering at any 
time during the winter then injury due 
to cold may result. Temperatures below 
15° F. may so‘injure the crowns and 
roots as to kill the plants. Less severe 
injury may cause browning of the center 
of the lower part of the crowns and 
roots, Dr. Weaver said. 

Mulching is suggested to protect 
strawberries. 

As a general rule, Dr. Weaver said, as 
soon as temperatures of 20° F. or lower 
have occurred, the mulch should be ap- 
plied. In central and western Maryland, 
mulch should be applied about late 
November. Straw, shredded fodder, saw- 
dust or pine needles are good mulching 
materials. The mulch should be 2 to 3 
inches deep. It keeps the berries clean, 
protects plants from heaving and freeze 
injury, and also retards early growth in 
spring preventing early blossom injury. 


TOMATO RESPONSE TO 
IRRIGATION, FERTILIZERS 


Some of the answers to questions to- 
mato growers are asking about the value 
of irrigation in relation to fertility level 
and varieties are being answered by 


scientists at Cornell’s New York State 


Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. 

Irrigating tomatoes when “available” 
moisture in the upper 24 inches of soil 
dropped below 50 per cent reduced early 
yields but increased late and total yields 
of marketable tomatoes in two of the five 
years of the Station experiments. These 
increases averaged over six and a half 
tons per acre for each of the two years 
when cultural and climatic conditions 
other than soil water were favorable. 

In the other years in the experiment, 
irrigation actually decreased yields of 


marketable tomatoes when some factor 


other than water limited the marketable 
yield of the crop, say the Station 
workers. Excessive growth of a ryegrass 
cover crop, due to the irrigation, poor 
color, late planting, and an exceptionally 
cold growing season were among factors 
resulting in lower yields of marketable 
tomatoes. 

Varieties vary considerably in their 
response to irrigation and to extra ferti- 
lizer, continue the scientists. John Baer 
gave the largest response to irrigation 
but was closely followed by Red Jacket 
which actually outproduced John Baer 
by two tons to the acre under irrigation. 
Gem gave the smallest response due 
chiefly to poor development of color 


under irrigation. The average increase 
from irrigation for all of the eleven 
varieties in the test was about one and a 
half tons per acre per year, or 17 per 
cent. 

The maximum marketable yields in 
the experiment were obtained from irri- 
gated Red Jacket plots receiving extra 
fertilizer, averaging 12.6 tons per acre 
per year. In contrast, the smallest yields, 
averaging about 7.5 tons per acre per 
year, were obtained from nonirrigated 
plots of John Baer receiving the usual 
amount of fertilizer. 


CONSUMERS TAKE TO 
TREE-RIPENED PEACHES 


Consumers like prepackaged tree- 
ripened peaches, and apparently are will- 
ing to pay a premium for them, research- 
ers in the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture have found. 

Firm-ripe peaches must be given more 
protection than is possible in the con- 
ventional bulk pack in baskets. Research- 
ers provided the additional protection by 
prepackaging the peaches in cell cartons. 
They found that this added considerably 
to the container and packing cost, but 
they also found that for a limited quan- 
tity, at least, prices paid for the more 
mature peaches were higher. 

Firm-ripe peaches in cartons packed in 
wirebound crates or combination fiber- 
board and veneer boxes were compared 
with less mature peaches packed in 
%-bushel baskets. In 14 shipments in- 
spected at terminal markets the %4-bushel 
baskets of peaches had more bruising in 
all degrees than the prepackaged peaches. 

Approximately 34,000 consumer ques- 
tionnaire cards were inserted in the ex- 
perimental shipments of prepackaged 
peaches. On the almost 3,000 cards re- 
turned, 92 percent of the consumers indi- 
cated that they liked the prepackaged 
peaches. The comments in general made 
it apparent that nearly all the consumers 
who returned the cards were satisfied, 
some even delighted, with both the qual- 
ity and the greater maturity of the pre- 
packaged fruit. 

The USDA’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service has issued a report giving results 
of these studies. A free copy of “Prepack- 
aging Firm-Ripe Peaches,” AMS-312, 
may be obtained from the Marketing In- 
formation Division, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Improved Bean Harvester—Chisholm- 
Ryder Company will test an improved 
snap bean and lima bean harvester this 
season on acreages at Hillsboro and 
Nampa, Oregon. The new harvester is a 
pull-type machine and is adjustable for 
rcws from 24 to 36 inches. It is reported 
to attain greater picking efficiency than 
the self-propelled type because the pick- 
ing reel is located at the trailing end 
and is closer to and horizontal with the 
ground. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & WEATHER 


GENERAL, July 6—Cooler tempera- 
tures overspread most of the country 
from the Pacific Coast to the Mississippi 
Valiey and extremely hot, humid weather 
was prevalent in the East and South 
during most of the period. Rainfall was 
very light in the Far West, but frequent 
showers improved soil moisture condi- 
tions and benefitted miscellaneous crops 
in the Eastern Great Plains, Mississippi 
Valley, and Great Lakes region. Al- 
though scattered showers occurred in 
parts of the Atlantic Coastal area, the 
condition of crops is deteriorating as a 
result of the high temperatures and 
diminishing soil moisture supplies. 


Soils were too wet for cultivating at 
the beginning of the week in New Eng- 
land, but dry, warm weather with abund- 
ant soil moisture promoted good growth 
of Potatoes, vegetables, and tree fruits 
during the latter half. Rains at the 
midweek benefitted crops in Pennsyl- 
vania, but more moisture is needed in 
this State, much of New York, and in 
New Jersey. Soils continue dry to very 
dry over most of the Delmarva Penin- 
sula. Crops are declining rapidly in Vir- 
ginia and yields of potatoes, tomatoes, 
sweet corn, and cucumbers are reduced 
by the weather in the Eastern Shore area. 
Scattered showers on several days tem- 
porarily relieved the droughty situation 
in some sections of North Carolina and 
crops in these areas are showing good 
recovery, but elsewhere the crop condi- 
tion is serious. All crops, except peaches, 
are declining from the high temperatures 
and lack of moisture in Georgia and 
South Carolina, but scattered showers 
late in the week brought relief to scat- 
tered areas. 


Favorable weather permitted much 
cultivating and other field work at the 
beginning of the week in Mississippi and 
Louisiana, but showers slowed all work 
during the latter half. Onion and potato 
harvesting was also delayed by rain in 
the Panhandle of Texas, but the Eastern 
tomato harvest was active, and prepara- 
tion and planting of seedbeds for fall and 
winter vegetables progressed in the Win- 
ter Garden and all Southern Texas areas. 


The weather was favorable for field 
and fruit crops in California, although 
fruit is showing sunburn in some dis- 
tricts from the hot spell of the previous 
week. Harvesting and development of all 
vegetables are ahead of normal schedule. 
Tomatoes are moving in heavy volume 
from the San Diego area, and supplies of 
carrots, sweet corn, and tomatoes, are 


in plentiful supply in other Southern 
California sections. 


PRAIRIE GROVE, ARK., June 30— 
The tomato acreage in this area is down 
20 to 25 per cent. Fields look good and 
yield per acre is about the same as last 
year. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 4— 
With the drought continuing in the Del- 
mar Peninsula, corn was beginning to 
“fire” and tassel prematurely in many 
fields. Some fields with virtually no ear 
formation were coming into tassel. The 
driest area is the mid section of the 
Peninsula but soils were dry to very dry 
everywhere except in the extreme North- 
ern and Southern portions. On the Shore 
snap beans are moving to processors but 
yields are poor and harvest is expected to 
wind up much earlier than usual. Ex- 
pect sweet corn yields to be off sharply. 
Scattered showers West of the Bay 
brought relief to some areas but soils 
generally are dry and more rain is need- 
ed. Yields are much below normal on 
cucumbers. Temperatures averaged well 
above normal and on June 29 and 30 and 
July 1 maximums of 100-102 were re- 
corded in many places East of the 
mountains. Scattered moderate showers 
fell in North Central and Western Mary- 
land as scattered storms prevailed on 
the night of June 30 and on July 1. 
West of Frederick over one inch of rain 
fell in a half hour, accompanied by some 
hail on July 1. Rainfall in Eastern por- 
tions was very spotty with most places 
reporting no rain at all. 


LOMAX, ILL., June 380—Our tomato 
acreage is slightly larger than last year. 
All is considered to be good producing 
acreage with responsible growers. Last 
plantings were made about June 8, which 
is a little later than usual for this locality. 
Considerable acreage has_ side 
dressed with ammonium nitrate and a 
good yield is expected. However, we have 
had only from % to 1 inch of rainfall 
during the month of June. We are be- 
ginning our spray schedule this week. 


INDIANA, July 8—During the past 
week most of the State had one day of 
light rain except in the Northeastern 
and Central sections, which had one day 
of extremely heavy rain and a little bit 
of hail. Temperatures ranged from 75 
to 85 degrees during the past week. 
Tomato plants continue in good condition 
with an early crop in prospect. In a 
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limited area of the Northwestern section 
a very minor amount of disease is 
reported. 


MARYLAND, July 6—According to 
reports snap beans are the hardest hit 
by the lack of rainfall and some reports 
say the yield will be 50 per cent of nor- 
mal. Reports are that the need for rain is 
State-wide but the Eastern Shore crops 
are receiving real drought damage. The 
end of the pea crop caught the drought 
but finished up with a good yield. High 
winds and cool weather last month hurt 
the sweet corn and lima bean crops, and 
now the drought. On the Eastern Shore 
the tomato crop is heavily damaged by 
the dry weather and blossom end rot is 
recorded. Yield and quality of tomatoes 
will be effected by the dry weather, al- 
though this crop can stand heat and dry 
weather better than many others. Scat- 
tered rains yesterday had little effect 
on the drought. The Weather Bureau at 
Friendship Airport measured the last 
heavy rain on June 2 when 2.37 inches 
fell, which accounted for June’s having 
a better than average rainfall statistical- 
ly. Since then most of Maryland has had 
only about an inch of rain. 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 10—Light 
rain is falling which seems to be the 
aftermath of the hurricane “Cindy”. The 
Weather Man has promised more rain. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH., July 3—This 
area is in the middle of the green pea 
pack. The quality is very good and yield 
is definitely above average. Green beans 
look good in the whole area and yield will 
be above average. Will begin packing in 
a week to 10 days. Tomatoes look wonder- 
ful and will be two weeks ahead of nor- 
mal years. 


GLASSBORO, N. J., July 3—Tomato 
fields in this area look good. Need a good 
rain but not suffering as yet. Expect 
to start canning in a limited way about 
July 20. - 


NEW YORK, June 29 — Showers 
throughout the State helped considerably 
but at least one important area West of 
Rochester did not get any of the much 
need moisture. Overall the showers 
helped all crops and nearly all areas got 
enough to really count. Geneva had a 
real downpour and received nearly 3% 
inches in a short period which caused 
some damage to beets and carrots, and 
some replanting will have to be done. 
Spinach harvest is nearly complete with 
a good pack reported. Now in the midst 
of the pea pack and excellent quality is 
reported. The rains last week-end will 
help the late crop but were too late for 
some of the early varieties. Yields have 
been running lower than expected. Over- 
all crop will probably be fair to good 
when it is finally concluded. Planting of 
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CAN... 
ADD 
ALAMASK°’ 
TO 
END 
WASTE 
ODORS 


Treatment of canning wastes with Alamask, added to waste pools, rids your plant disposal } 
areas of offensive odors economically, simply. Whatever the waste product—pea hulls, tomato 
vines, pumpkin remains, molasses by-products, ete.—there is a specific Alamask. Our tech- 
nical representatives will help you select the Alamask that can best “can” odors arising from 
your plant. To anticipate your waste problems this season, write or phone now to Rhodia. 


RHODIA.. 


60 East 56th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
(Phone: PLaza 3-4850) 
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Mold Count School—The 22nd Annual 
Mold Count School, sponsored by the 
New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Canners Association will be held 
at the New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, July 29 through August 
7. Beginners will come in on Wednesday, 
the 29th, and those with previous train- 
ing on Monday, August 3. 


Tropical Fruit Products Company (San 
German, P. R.) will this fall repiace open 
kettles with a stainless steel Votator 
Continuous Processing Unit made by the 
Girdler Process Equipment Division of 
Chemetron Corporation, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. The equipment will be used for 
the processing of guava and other trop- 
ical fruit purees and pulp at the rate 
of 2,000 pounds per hour, and will aid 
materially in the preservation of vitamin 
C content of the product. The installa- 
tion will heat the product from room 
temperature to sterilization temperatures 
in less than 60 seconds. The application 
is similar to that used in some quarters 
of the United States for processing 
purees, baby foods, and similar products. 


Kelley Canning Company (Prairie 
Grove, Ark.) has added retail sizes of 
strawberries and institutional sizes of 
berries to its frozen food production. The 
company has also purchased a new 12,000 
square foot storage warehouse. 


Chun King Associated Industries (Du- 
luth, Minn.) manufacturers of Ameri- 
can-Oriental foods, have appointed 
Nathan G. Fox vice president in charge 
of research and development. Mr. Fox, 
former director of research, was first 
hired by Chun King as a food technologist 
about five years ago. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company—Jona- 
than I. Clement of Toledo, general re- 
gional merchandising manager for O-I, 
has been promoted to manager of the 
newly formed Sales Promotion Depart- 
ment of the Glass Container Division, 
where he will be responsible for an over- 
all program to assist division salesmen 
in providing customer sales services. This 
will include supervision of merchandising 
and product publicity in cooperation with 
the advertising and marketing develop- 
ment departments. 
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Church Creek Canning Company 
(Church Creek, Md.)—President Robin 
Kirwin has completed the purchase of 
the tomato canning plant at Laurel, 
Delaware, which was owned by Coastal 
Foods Company and will operate this 
plant this year in addition to his other 
tomato canning plants at Oak Grove, 
Delaware, and Church Creek. 


The Pet Food Institute, a national asso- 
ciation of dog and cat food manufactur- 
ers, will hold its 2nd annual convention 
on Wednesday and Thursday, September 
9 and 10, at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


National Can Corporation—President 
J. B. Wharton, Jr., has announced that 
J. T. Shipley has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Shipley is 
general manager of the company’s At- 
lantic Division. He has been with Na- 
tional Can for 37 years, starting as an 
apprentice tool and die maker in the 
company’s Baltimore’plant. From there 
he went to Hamilton, Ohio, serving con- 
secutively as supervisor of the body 
maker department, master mechanic, 
plant superintendent and plant manager. 
After next managing the company’s 
Clearing plant in Chicago, he was trans- 
ferred to sales at Hamilton for two years 
before returning to Baltimore as man- 
ager of the customer seamer service 
department. A son, George, is a sales- 
man in National Can’s Central Division. 


Bliss Gets Philippine Order—The Con- 
tainer Machinery Division of E. W. Bliss 
Company, Canton, Ohio, has received an 
order to supply and install all can making 
equipment, auxiliary equipment, and ma- 
chine shop maintenance equipment for a 
new can manufacturing plant now being 
built in the Philippine Islands by the 
Standard Investment Corporation of 
Manila. Bliss will assume full responsi- 
bility for the successful operation of the 
plant but the construction of the building 
will be contracted for directly by the pur- 
chaser. The line will be equipped to 
manufacture 300x400 sanitary cans. 
Aside from providing for all of the ma- 
chinery for the plant, Bliss is also re- 
sponsible for plant lay-out, installation, 
final adjustment, and try out of all equip- 
ment before it is turned over to the 
purchaser. 


M. J. Holland, Ine., Chicago food brok- 
ers, have promoted Anthony Bonanno, 
for a number of years a retail mer- 
chandising salesman, to the position of 
assistant retail sales coordinator, where 
he will supervise the retail salesmen in 
the Chicago market. Samuel A. Tortorich 
has joined the merchandising staff and 
will take over the duties formerly han- 
dled by Mr. Bonanno. 


W. F. & John Barnes Company (Rock- 
ford, Ill.) has appointed Roy Zeff & 
Associates, industrial advertising agency 
of Skokie, Illinois, to handle the adver- 
tising and public relations program for 
the company’s newly established Food 
and Container Division. The Division 
will manufacture the Barnes Automatic 
Case Packer; Retort Basket Loader and 
Unloader; Single Filer; and custom de- 
signed conveyors, packing and processing 
equipment for the food, drug and proc- 
essed industries. A new “in-plant” type 
container is under development and its 
availability will soon be announced by 
Barnes. After 20 years on Chicago’s 
North Michigan Avenue, the Zeff organ- 
ization recently moved its headquarters 
to the Chicago suburb of Skokie, where 
it has increased its staff and expanded 
its advertising agency facilities. 


Continental Can Company has opened 
folding carton sales offices in Leonia, New 
Jersey, Needham, Massachusetts, and 
Pittsburgh, for the Boxboard and Fold- 
ing Carton Division. 


Diamond Gardner-USP&L Merger — 
Directors of the Diamond Gardner Cor- 
poration and the U. S. Printing & Litho- 
graph Company have agreed to merge 
the two companies, subject to a stock- 
holders approval, it was announced June 
29 in a joint statement by Robert «. 
Fairburn, president of Diamond, and 
William H. Walters, president of U. 3. 
P. & L. The merger will be effectid 
through an exchange of stock. Mr. Fai'- 
burn will become chairman of the Board 
and Mr. Walters will become president «f 
the merged companies. Diamond Garii- 
ner’s principal production is mold d 
pulp, cartons, paperboard, matches, ad 
woodenware. U.S. P. & L. is one of tie 
leading producers of multi-color printed 
labels, packaging, and advertising ma- 
terials. 
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For efficiency and savings available in no other | 
machine of this type, introduce your products to the 


MODEL ST—12, 18, 24 POCKETS 


+, 


—the startling, all-new machine designed, 
developed and perfected by FMC for filling 
granular, free-flowing products into cans. 


Incorporated in the FMC Flexi-Filler are way- 
ahead features of design and construction found 
in no other can filler. Its broad adaptability to 
handle free-flowing granular products (see par- 
tial list below), coupled with the ease of chang- 
ing from one can size to another in a range from 

211 to 603 diameters, give the Flexi-Filler a real 

flexibility all its own. 

Here are just a few of its important features: 

e Individual cut-off gates move with the pocket, 
eliminating “dead plate” abrasion problems, 
and permitting a highly accurate pre-meas- 
urement into telescoping pockets — with no 
product damage. 

e Synchronized straight-line can travel greatly 
simplifies can ‘handling. Cans are indexed 
positively under filling stations, in a fill-and- 


Designed for such products as: 


Berries In addition, the Flexi-Filler 
Cherries will handle such specialty 


as pop hard 
Apricot Halves candies, nuts and blanched 
Peaches, diced or sliced ravioli. 
Beets, small whole or diced 
Carrots, diced 
Potatoes, diced 
Lima Beans 
Kidney Beans 
Hominy 


Putting Ideas to Work 


CORPORATION 


General Sales Offices: 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


Canning Machinery Division 


travel sequence that carries them through 
only 40° of filler’s perimeter before they re- 
sume straight-line travel. This permits speeds 
up to 300 cpm, depending on can size and 
product. 

e Individual Pocket ‘‘No can-No fill’’ prevents 
discharge from pocket unless can is properly 
positioned under it. Reduces spillage and 
waste. 

e Cleaning up, no matter how frequent, is made 
easy because new design prevents product 
build-up, and permits thorough wash-down. 

Your CMD representative will give you com- 

plete details and furnish recommendations based 

on your specific products and requirements. Call 
him today, or write the general sales office near- 
est you. 


WESTERN: SAN JOSE, CALIF. « EASTERN: HOOPESTON, iLL. 
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24-Pocket Machine, 

illustrated with automatic 
hopper and remote control 
leveling brush accessories 
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DISTRIBUTORS AND CANNERS 
STOCKS—JUNE 1, 1959 


Estimates of June 1, 1959 distributors 
stocks of 20 canned food items were re- 
leased June 30 by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 


VEGETABLES — Distributors stocks 
of the four vegetable items measured in 
this survey reffected only small changes 
from their year-ago levels. Stocks of 
peas were reduced 2 per cent since last 
June 1, while stocks of green and wax 
beans, corn and sauerkraut increased 
from 1 to 3 per cent. At the canners 
level, stocks of green and wax beans, 
peas, and sauerkraut were up 8 to 14 
per cent above their year-ago stocks. 
However, canners stocks of corn were 
reduced 39 per cent from 9.9 million 
cases on June 1, 1958 to 6.0 million cases 
on June 1, 1959. 


FRUITS—Distributors stocks of ap- 
ples, applesauce, and pineapple, were up 
1 to 11 per cent over last June 1; all 
other fruit items covered in this survey 


indicated reductions from their year-ago 
levels. tSocks of apricots—302,000 cases 
held by distributors and 166,000 cases 
held by canners on June 1, 1959—reflected 
the sharpest declines from a year ago, 
52 per cent by distributors and 78 per 
cent by canners. Total stocks of peaches 
—the largest volume fruit item on June 
1—increased over last year as a drop 
of 286,000 cases at the distributor level 
was Offset by a grain of 436,000 cases by 
canners. In contrast, total pineapple 
stocks were reduced as an increase of 
126,000 cases by distributors was over- 
shadowed by a reduction of canners 
stocks by 274,000 cases. 


JUICES—June 1 distributors stocks 
of three citrus juices (citrus blend, 
grapefruit, and orange) were reduced 
13 to 23 per cent below last year’s stocks, 


while stocks of pineapple juice increased. 


24 per cent. At the canners level, citrus 
blend and grapefruit showed small in- 
creases while orange juice indicated a 
sharp drop (24 per cent) in stocks— 
being reduced from 4.7 million on June 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS AND CANNERS STOCKS OF CANNED FOODS 
JUNE 1, 1958-1959 


(Including warehouses of retail multiunit organizations) 
(Thousands of actual cases) 


1, 1958 to 3.6 million on June 1, 1959. In 
the same period, canners stocks of pine- 
apple juice rose substantially (26 per 
cent) from 3.2 million to 4.0 million 
cases. 


FISH—Stocks of Maine sardines in 
distributors hands totaled 197,000 actual 
cases on June 1, 1959, down 40,000 cases 
(17 per cent) from stock on hand last 
June 1. However, canners stocks amount- 
ed to 272,000 standard cases (100-can) 
up 37,000 cases (16 per cent) above a 
year ago. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Interest Centers On Seasonal Items— 
Tomatoes Stiffen—Beans Have Not Reacted 
To Drought Conditions—Awaiting Corn 
Openings—Asparagus Strengthens—Limited 
Peach Pack Planned—Holding Off On 
Other Fruits—Citrus Unchanged— 
Discouraging Salmon Reports 


By ‘New York Stater” 
New York, July 10, 1959 
THE SITUATION—The trade _ is 


squaring away for the third quarter 
operations, with indications that buying 


Distribu tors Canners 
June 1, June 1, Percent June 1, June 1, | Pereent interest for the immediate present will 
958 958 change 1959 1958 change smilar 
18 958 change 1959 center largely on canned fish and similai 
VEGETABLES: gely 
Beans, green and wax .......... 2,839 2,822 +1 6,748 6,217 +9 seasonal items. Buyers are closely fol- 
Corn 3,706 3,660 +1 5,993 9,887 —39 lowing reports on the outlook and prog- 
3,568 3,648 9,650 8,495 +14 th d th 
Sauerkraut! 625 607 2.688 2,483 ress new packs, however, an 
— buying pattern for the closing half of ( 
a ee 431 426 41 1,451 1,845 —21 the year will begin shaping up shortly. 
Applesauce .... im 1,362 1,229 +11 4,757 4,556 +4, With but few exceptions, canners are 
Apricots 302 625 52 166 768 —78 h ‘keti 
Cherries, red-pitted .. 348 390 11 248 194 +28 going into the new marketing year in 
Yherries, sweet .......... vee 201 225 11 474 273 +74 isti iti 
Fruit cocktail® 1.00.00... Ki 1,396 1,403 0 3,594 3,658 —2 favorable statistical position. 
segments! . , 412 440 —6 2,424 2,121 +14 
2,858 3,144 5,255 4,819 9 
Pears 1157 2587 3.178 THE OUTLOOK—The pattern of 
ineapple® 96 834 +7 5,144 5,418 —h i ow 
248 290 14 258 245 +8 moderate inventory has 
become pretty well established, insofar 
Citrus blends! ......ccceseeen 491 575 -15 1,116 1,107 as | as mass merchandisers in the food ficl 
Grapefruit’ 1,116 1: 3/196 2'990 +7 are concerned. That canners have recog- 
range! ........ 117 1,460 23 3,589 4,724 —24 1d- 
Pineapple* 1,427 1,149 +24 4,010 3,171 +26 nized the fact that this is a new star 
ardized procedure, rather than a tei- 
FISH: 
Maine sardines? o.com 197 237 —17 272 285 41g Porary product of the unsettled timvs, 


is indicated by the wave of new wa?e- 
house construction by packers in mary 
parts of the country. Fortunately ior 
the processor, the statistical position of 
canned foods generally is such that the 
financing required to carry packs into 


1 Canners stocks converted to cases by using a factor of 10 cases of 24/2-'4’s per barrel of (45 gallons). 
* Canners stocks in standard cases, basis 6/10’s. * Includes fruits for salad and mixed fruits (except citrus). 
* Canners stocks cover Florida only. ° Canners stocks cover Hawaii and the Philippines. “© Canners stocks 
cover purple plums only. * Canners stocks in standard cases, basis 100/314 ounce cans. 


Source: Distributors stocks—Business Division, Bureau of the Census. Canners stocks—Nationak Canners 
Association, Canners League of California, Florida Canners Association, Pineapple Growers Aé¢sociation 
of Hawaii, National Kraut Packers Association, and Maine Sardine Industry. 
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MARKET NEWS 


the marketing year should not be too ported available in a limited way at 


difficult. $1.35. 
TOMATOES—With canners in the tri- CORN—With holdings of canned corn 

states near the bottom of the pile on down, buyers are awaiting the naming of 

carryover tomatoes, the market is show- Opening prices on 1959 pack. Reports 


ing signs of strengthening as the new from the tri-states indicate that fancy 
packing season gets under way. While | whole grain golden 303s are expected to 
standard 1s have been moving down to open around $1.60. Reports from the 
95 cents, many sellers are not willing midwest indicate that an early corn sea- 
to confirm below 97% cents or $1 on their Son is in prospect, but canners have not 
small unsold stocks. Similarly, offerings | yet announced prices. 


of standard 303s at the $1.15 level are ; 
ASPARAGUS—With the asparagus 
less frequent, with $1.17%-$1.20 repre- pack in the east ending, a stronger mar- 


tin ost sellers’ views. On 2%s, 
at $1 95-$2.00 ket appears in the making with shortages 
at $7.00 or better all fob ‘ein in some grades and sizes. Fancy colossal 
all-green spears are reported offering at 


More selling pressure on tomatoes is re- $3.50 for 300s, with mammoth at $3.45 
ported from California, however, . and $3 pone” ti 
business in standard 3038s is reported to list at $2 15 Povere ‘ PS 


have been down to $1.12%4-$1.15, with 

solid pack at $1.40. On 2's, standards SPINACH—Reports from the Coast 
are ranging $1.65-$1.70, with choice at indicate that there has been a little price 
$1.95-$2.00. Standard 10s were reported shading on No. 10 spinach, but table 
available down to $6 per dozen, with sizes are holding fairly steady. 


choice held at $7.00. 
PEACHES—Current planning in Cali- 
BEANS—Dry weather has cut the fornia indicates a crop limitation pro- 


green bean pack in the tri-states, and ram that will limit the pack. of the 
has hiked canners’ costs. Standard round pence on to a ie sar of 21 
pod green are quoted at a range of million cases this season. With prices 
$1.10-$1.15, with few sellers at the inside for the raw fruit substantially below 
figure, while extra standards are held those of a year ago, lower prices for the 
at $1.25. Standard flat green 303s are new pack are in prospect. : 
offering at $1.05. On fancy French style, 

the market currently is $1.60 or better. APRICOTS—More canners are offer- 
Extra standard cut wax 303s are re- ing new pack apricots, and the trade 


generally is withholding volume buying 
operations until all returns are in. Cur- 
rent offerings find fancy 303s unpeeled 
halves or whole fruit listing at $2.30, 
with 2%s at $3.85 and 10s at $13, while 
choice are $1.95, $3.15, and $11.00, re- 
spectively. On standards, in light syrup, 
303s are quoted at $1.75, with 2%s at 
$2.80 and 10s around $10. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—Buyers are also 
holding off on fruit cocktail in anticipa- 
tion of substantially lower opening prices 
when packers get into their season’s run 
at the end of the month. 


CITRUS—No change is reported in the 
canned citrus juice price basis this week, 
but offerings remain on the short side 
and canners are still talking higher 
levels on their limited carryover holdings. 


SALMON—Reports on the progress of 
the new packing season remain discour- 
aging, with the output running sub- 
stantially below recent years. On the 
limited carryover stocks still available, 
canners are firm at $21.50 and up on 
pink talls, with halves at $12.75, with 
chum talls at $18.50 and halves at $10.75. 
On advertised brands of pinks, the mar- 
ket for talls is up to $23. Carryover 
stocks of reds are apparently non- 
existant. 


TUNA—The coast tuna market con- 
tinues to stiffen, with current stocks 


—CcARL The famous 
ZEISS ABBE REFRACTOMETER 


Incorporates the following features: 


Range of measurements: np 1.3 to np 1.71 and sugar percentage scale 0% to 95%. 
For liquids and solids by transmitted and reflected light. 


e Measuring surface of index prism always at horizontal position. 


e Observation telescope mounted stationary at an inclined position to carry out 
measurements at a relaxed posture. 


Border line of total reflection and scales are observed simultaneously in telescope. 


e Measuring prism in heating mount can be easily interchanged. 


e All movable parts are fully protected by being entirely enclosed within the housing. 


Special index prism in heating mount available for measurements up to np 1.85 
(on special order only). 


For highest-accuracy measurements, an Ultra-Thermostat with different constancy 
of temperature +0.005° is available as an accessory. 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


LEMS S, REPAIR SERVICE 


MADE IN WEST GERMANY 
Write for free detailed literature. 


GUARANTEED 
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MARKET NEWS 


largely in the hands of the stronger 
packers. Fancy solid pack lightmeat is 
held at $10.25 to $10.50 per case, with 
chunk lightmeat halves $9.00 and grated 
lightmeat halves at $7.00, all f.o.b. ‘Coast 
points. Efforts are currently under way 
to secure an agreement with Japan 
whereby that country will establish a 
“floor” price on its exports to the United 
States, but it is as yet uncertain as to 
just how the Japanese will react to such 
proposals. 


SARDINES—Market in Maine con- 
tinues strong and unchanged, with pack 
running well behind expected totals. 
Demand is picking up. 


SHRIMP—Gulf packers have not yet 
reached a trading floor, and quotations 
have again eased. Regular pack 5-ounce 
broken shrimp is currently offering at 
$3.25, with small at $3.50, medium at 
$4.00, large at $4.50, and jumbos at 
$5.00, all f.o.b. Gulf points. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Season In Full Swing—tLarge Fruit Crops 
Running To Smaller Sizes—Growers 
Prices Still Unsettled 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif, July 9, 1959 


THE SITUATION—The fruit can- 
ning season in California and the Far 
West is getting into full swing, with 
operations on peaches getting under way, 
following the initial packs of apricots 
and cherries. Estimates of the probable 
tonnages of canning fruits are still in the 
making, with these running to rather 
high figures. Carryovers from past sea- 
son are quite heavy so full utilization of 
some crops seem unlikely, especially of 
cling peaches. Opening prices on some 
items are below those of recent years 
and some extensive publicity campaigns 
are planned to move the heavy holdings. 
Larger packs of fruit juices are being 
made and efforts are under way to widen 
areas of distribution. Fruits in general 
are running to smaller sizes in California 
than in recent years, owing to the un- 
usual light rainfall throughout the State, 
and buyers have some shopping around 
to do in some instances to get the counts 
they want. Prices to growers are under 
those of recent years and some have not 
been made until the canning season has 
been under way. 


APRICOTS — Growers of apricots 
shipped as much of their crop as possible 
to the fresh market. Canners paid up 
to $100 a ton for fruit, against $150 a 
ton last year, when the crop was much 
smaller. Last year’s pack was closely 
sold up, with high prices prevailing until 
new pack could reach the market. Only 
a few weeks ago No. 2% fancy halves 
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moved at close to $5.00, but $4.00 is now 
the general price, with featured brands 
slightly higher. 


PEACHES—Freestone peaches have 
matured earlier than usual this year and 
this fruit is likewise running to smaller 
than usual size. Some purchases of 
Elbertas are reported at $42.50 a ton, or 
about $5.00 a ton less than canners paid 
last year. As much of the early crop 
as possible is going into the fresh fruit 
markets, but warm weather is ripening 
the fruit fast and sending quantities to 
canners. The experts have not decided 
on the tonnage of the crop, with esti- 
mates ranging from 300,000 tons to 
around 350,000 tons. Canners will handle 
smaller sizes than in the past and buyers 
are being acquainted with conditions pre- 
vailing. Spot canned Elbertas are mov- 
ing at $3.20 for fancy No. 2%s and 
No. 10s are priced at about $11.50. 


CLINGS—Canning of cling peaches is 
getting under way, but this is not true 
of all districts. A survey is under way 
to determine the probable size of the 
crop and as soon as this is announced 
the price to be paid by canners will be 
named. Last year’s price was about 
$65.00 a ton, with some variation de- 
pending on the growing district. The 
impression is quite general that this 
years’ price will be very close to $55.00 
a ton, if this does not prove to be the 
exact figure. No attempt will be made 
to handle the full crop because of the 
heavy carryover from the previous sea- 
son, and the yearly increase in the ton- 
nage available. This tonnage is due to 
increase for several years even if plant- 
ing comes to a sudden halt. Most lists 
price No. 2% fancy halves at slightly 
more than $3.00, but sales are reported 
at both sides of this figure. 


PEARS—tThe price of pears to can- 
ners will be reduced substantially by 
growers this season in an effort to 
move the carryover from last season 
and to care for the large crop to be 
harvested. Not only will the California 
crop be larger than that of 1958, but 
the crops of other Pacific Coast States 
will be larger, calling for cooperative 
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efforts to move them. Prices of this 
fruit vary widely with the pear growing 
districts of the individual States. Grow- 
ers in some districts have placed a price 
of $77.50 a ton for their prime’ grades 
of pears for canning, while other dis- 
tricts cannot expect to move their prod- 
ucts for more than $70.00. These prices 
have been proposed but canners have not 
agreed to accept them. Prices of canned 
pears have been running a rather wide 
range with fancy No. 2%s moving at 
about the $3.85 list price in effect in 
recent months. 


TOMATOES — Although the tomato 
crop is well advanced, there has still 
been no growers’ price set. The Cali- 
fornia Tomato Growers Association, it 
seems has made little or no effort to 
negotiate with canners on the price to 
be paid. Their price had been set at 
$23.75 a ton. Alan Jensen, assistant 
manager of the association, has been 
appointed to succeed Tom Stinson, Don 
Watson of the association’s field staff, 
becomes the new assistant manager, so 
that negotiations with canners can now 
be expected. Apparently the proposed 
marketing order has fallen through. 
Canners’ prices on the higher grades are 
holding fairly firm. However, there is 
considerable trading on the lower grades. 


APRIL CAN SHIPMENTS UP 


Can Manufacturers Institute reports 
that metal can shipments during April 
showed a 21.4 percent increase, compared 
to the same month in 1958. The bulge in 
movement during April brought the cumu- 
lative shipments, during the first four 
months of 1959, to 1.3 million tons, 3.3 
percent more than last year. 


Roger F. Hepenstal, CMI president, 
made special note of the 124.6 percent 
increase in shipments of cans for soft 
drinks. During April 6,851 tons of steel 
were consumed for cans for soft drinks, 
compared to 3,049 tons in that month 
last year. Shipments of cans for beer 
during April totaled 77,048 tons, a gain 
of 25.9 percent over a year ago. Other 
end-use categories that showed large 
shipment increases during April, com- 
pared to last year, were: fish and sea- 
food; fruits and vegetables; meat an! 
poultry and coffee. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company—Robe' t 
H. Wacke, community relations manager 
for Owens-Illinois since 1954, has been 
made communications manager for the 
company’s Paper Products Division, 
where he will be responsible for directing 
and coordinating advertising, publicity 
and merchandising activities and its i!!- 
ternal and plant town communications 
programs. He will make his headquar- 
ters in Toledo. 
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CROP REPORTS 
(Continued from Page 8) 


snap beans continues and first beans for 
processing are expected around July 5 
or 6, with majority getting under way 
about July 15. Crop looks good at this 
time. Tomatoes got off to an excellent 
start and last week’s rain gave them a 
real boost. Acreage for the State is re- 
ported to be down 6 per cent from last 
year. Cabbage got some real help from 
the showers, as the recently transplanted 
fields needed a good boost. 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 1—Pea pack 
was completed on June 29. Yields were 
normal with quality above normal. Green 
and wax bean packing began this week 
with yields and quality good but late 
plantings need moisture. Sweet corn 
needs moisture badly. 


LITTLESTOWN, PA., July 7 — 
Tomato acreage less than last year. We 
have a fair stand in the fields but need 
rain very soon or it will curb the crop 
badly. 


PALM, PA., June 30—Tomato plants 
set nicely and progressing normally. In- 
dications point to a favorable crop. 


WISCONSIN, July 3 — Generous 
amounts of rainfall the last week in June 
which relieved the dry conditions which 
had existed since Memorial Day. As 
much as 7 inches fell over a five-day 
period in one area, at which time ex- 
tremely cool temperatures prevailed. 
Harvest of peas was held up by the rain 
but cool weather retarded maturity so 
that high quality was not lowered. Corn 
continues to look good. Crop has good 
color and plants are sturdy with fields 
free of weeds. Tassel beginning to show 
on first 15 per cent of acreage with the 
fartherest advanced fields starting to 
silk. Very light corn borer damaged re- 
ported. Planting of beans is 90 per cent 
complete and all should be in the ground 
by July 8. The earliest wax bean fields 
are flowering. Irrigation is not needed be- 
cause of the timely rains. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., July 1— 
Early crop of peas spotty with good 
quality. Late crop looks better. Corn 
looks good at this time and knee high. 
We have been living on surface moisture 
and light rains; no subsoil moisture. 


DURAND, WIS., July 6—Completed 
canning peas on July 3. Pack was 70 
per cent of normal. Heat wave during 
blossoming time and severe drought, cut 
pack estimate considerably. Rains came 
too late to help our peas very much since 
they were all early Alaskas. Early plant- 
ing of snap beans about one week from 
harvest. Look about average. Late beans 
still being planted. Had to treat 320 
acres for severe leafhopping infestation. 


REDGRANITE, WIS., June 30—Con- 
dition of cucumber crop is very good; har- 
vesting will be 10 days early. The early 
plantings have done better than the later 
plantings. If the weather is favorable 
and particularly warm the yield could 
be very large. Comapred to last year 
it should be better. 


SAFETY CODE OF THE ROAD 


“No other form of transportation,” 
according to the National Safety Council, 
“makes such heavy and continuous de- 
mands on the skill and alertness of the 
operator as does motor transport. The 
professional driver must meet the haz- 
ards of his job alone and unaided.” 

To help the millions of professional 
drivers who must constantly make de- 
cisions behind the wheel, the Council has 
published a new booklet, “A Professional 
Code for Defensive Driving.” 


The colorful, 20-page publication is 
dedicated to the professional driver, 
“who developed and refined the concept 
of defensive driving as his approach to 
the hazards of the highway.” 

“Defensive driving,” the Council points 
out, “is a formula for avoiding accidents. 
It is a state of mind. It is the profes- 
sional driver’s safety code of the road.” 

A single sample copy of “A Profes- 
sional Code for Defensive Driving” is 
available on request from the National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 


DR. SIELING BECOMES ARMY 
RESEARCH HEAD 


Dr. Dale H. Sieling, dean of the College 
of Agriculture at the University of 
Massachusetts, has been appointed scien- 
tific director of the U. S. Army Quarter- 
master Research & Engineering Com- 
mand, at Natick, it was announced this 
week. 


He is leaving U-M and will assume his 
new post in July. Dr. Sieling also is 
director of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and the Coop- 
erative Extension Service. 


He will direct the scientific efforts of 
Quartermaster research and engineering 
at the QM R&E Center Laboratories, 
Natick; QM Food and Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces, Chicago; QM R&E 
Field Evaluation Agency, Fort Lee, Va.; 
and the QM Radiation Planning Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


As scientific director of the QM R&E 
Command, Dr. Sieling succeeds the late 
Dr. A. Stuart Hunter, whose sudden 
death in October 1958 vacated the position. 


DR. BARTON SUCCEEDS 
PROF. SAYRE AT GENEVA 


Dr. Donald W. Barton has been named 
to succeed Professor Charles B. Sayre as 
head of the Department of Vegetable 
Crops at Cornell’s New York State Ex- 
periment Station in Geneva. Dr. Sayre, 
who has headed the department since it 
was organized in 1928, retired on July 1. 
He has made numerous contributions to 
cultural and fertilizer practices now fol- 
lowed widely in the production of vege- 
table crops for processing, and is the 
author of many bulletins and technical 
articles on the subjects. Dr. Barton came 
to the Station in 1951 from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri where he was professor 
of genetics. He is currently on léave at 
Oregon State College where he is making 
investigations of pea breeding for disease 
resistance in the Northwest pea seed 
growing areas. He will return to the 
New York Station on March 1, 1960. 
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ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No, 300 
Colossal 
Mammoth 
Large 
3.20-3.25 

Gr. & Wh. Colossal............. 3.00 
Larg 90 
Med -Smali 2.90 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 
Mammoth 
Large 


Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts . Tips 
No. g OZ. 1.35-1.40 
1.60 
1.75-1.90 
11.50-12.00 


BEANS, StriNGLEss, GreEN 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. 

No. 303 
No. 10 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No, 303 
10 


No. 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02. 97% 
No. 303 
No. 10 
No. 10 6.25 
ag Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... = 10 
-25 


Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 
10 


No. 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., 1.40 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, No. 303 
No. 10 
Mip-WEst 
Gr., Fey., No. 303......2.10-2.75 
No. 11.50-12.50 
Fey., Gat, 1.30-1.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
1.30-1.45 


10 
Std.. “Cut, No. 303 J 
No. 10 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 

No. 303 

No. 10 

4 sv., NO. B03 1, 


Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 
No. 10 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., No. 303 
N 10 


o. 
Std. No. 303 
No. 10 


BLUE LAKES 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv. No. 303..............1.7! 


BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Gr., No. 303 


No. 303 


No. 13.00 

No. 10 12.00 

1.65 

Ex. es Gr. & W., No. 303... 

No. 1 


BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 30 


o. 303 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 
Midwest, Fey., SI., 8 oz 

No. 303 


No. 10 
Diced, No. 308 
No. 10 


CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303 svvoowe] 00 
No. 10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diccd, Ozark Fey., No. 303...00seseenl.20 GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
lo. . Citrus 
Sliced, Ne. 303 Fey. No. 303 No. 303 2.85 
No. 1.70-1.87% pra 


HES 
CORN No. 10° 4.80-5.00 Cali, Fey., No. 308 


SWEET POTATOES 

V.K. & C.S. Golden : No. 8, Sa. 2.25-2.35 1.80-1.85 

oO. 8.7529.50 9 

No. 10 TOMATOES 

Std., No. 303 Tii-STATES 

Ex. Std., No. 3038 1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 9.40. 2.50 


10 J 
No. 


Ex. Std., No. 1.60 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Gold., 

No. 


3.80 
10 13.50-13.60 
C hoiee, 2.05 


10 0 
Ex. Std., No. 303 a 1.4 No. 3.40 
No. 308 No. 10° 12.35 
Std., ‘No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 No. 2% 8.00 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S 11.35 
1.35 


Fey. No. a PINEAPPLE 
Ex. Std., Noo 303 No. 10 75-8. 


No. 2% 
No. 10 15.00 
7 No. 2% 3.50 
PEAS . No. 10 11.75 
East ALASKAS 2 6h Choice, SI., No. 2 
No. 
Texas, Std., No. 303............ 1.10-1.15 N.W., Fey., No. 303... 
No. 10 6.50 2% 
TOMATO CATSUP 
14 


Weet, Fey., 14 
No. 10 


Pod Run, No. APPLE 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%....9.50-10.00 
ey., Pod Run, No. 30: . Mid Weat CITRUS BLENDED 
Es Su. No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 


No. 10 (per doz.) 
Std., Ne. 303 TOMATO PUREE 
No. 10 . Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303....1.45-1. 


Mipwest ALASKAs Fey., 1.045, 


1.60-1.70 


6. 25-7. 00 
Md, "Fey. 1.045, No. 05 
10 "7.00 


VINEAPPLE 
FRUITS Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2... 1.35 
AVPLE SAUCE 6 oz. 2.85 
East, No. -30-1.35 


East, Fey., NO. 1.80-1.45 
. 2.45-2.50 


. 10 No. 10 
Calif. ¢ Fey., No. 2 25 


Fey. 46 

Calif... No. 

4 sv., 1.25 46 oz. 
4 sv., No. 5 7.75 No. 10 
APPLES 

APRICOTS. FISH 
{ SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T 34.00-36.00) 
21.50-22.00 
Red., 27.50-28.00 


10 Pink, Tall, No. 1 21,50-23.09 
Wh, Peeled, » 12.75-13.00 


No. 10 .... Tall. No. 1 18.00-19.00 
4's 10.50-11.50 
Std. 30% RLUEBERRIES 
No. 1 on No. 300 H/S 2.65-2.75 SARDINES—Per Case 
PUMPKIN Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s 
Fey., No. CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308........2.25-2.30 i 5 
East, Fey., No. 2¥2 No. 10 18.50-14.00 Males, 
No. 10 “5.75 NO. 5.85-6.10 SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
SAUERKRAUT No. 10 20.75 Jumbo 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 1.12% Choice, 5.75 
No. 2% No. 10 


. 10 
Ungraded, No. 303 


| 


5 25 coc 
No 4.75-4.95 ‘No. 235 


oO. 


TUNA—Per Case 
0 
No. 10 0 18.26, Chunks 9.00 


: 
_ No. Choice, No. 
1.20 
Fla., Std., No. 303 
.9.50-10.00 
8.00 
00-8. 
05-1.10 
60 
1421.40 50 
| 
Ex. Std., No. 303 4.1.20 
SouTH 15 ORANGE 
35 N 10 9 oF Le 
2D EX, Std., 3 8V., 8 072. «95-97% 
2022.50 M 
4,00 
Small, 
Medium, No. 303 
| 
eee Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 
= 
Mip-WeEst 


& 


